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Three Poems 


By Lesirze NELson JENNINGS 


CURTAIN 


The curtain falls on gray and troubled kings. 
‘‘There is no peace; not even we outlive 
Our youth and women’s lips. . .’’ A fugitive, 


Diminuent chord breathes death along the strings. 
And now the players leave their little stands; 
The baize is drawn; the lights have made some 
pact 
With mimes who move through this last after-act, 
Clearing the stage with swift and chilly hands. 


We go. But in the theater of our souls 
The shadows take their places, one by one; 
The Prompter calls: the tragedy’s begun. 
Unwearied viols weave old barcarolles. 
Because a woman’s mouth was sweet? Ah, let 
The kings be stripped of purple, and forget. 
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KING DEATH HAS BUILT HIMSELF 


A HOUSE 


King Death has built himself a house 
On mountains of the moon; 

Its towers are carved of ivory, 
Its walls of silver hewn. 


And what if I should lie one night 
Beneath the unlidded sky, 

And Death’s unearthly beauty be 
More sovereign than I? 


O hide me from the blanchéd moon, 
And give me strength to keep 
Within my hand a little cord 
To guide me home from sleep! 


For Death has built himself a house 
More wonderful than dreams, 
And from its crystal oriels 
A cold white glory streams. 


Aye, Death has built himself a house 
That shall not crumble soon; 

But — what if I should rise and scale 

The mountains of the moon! 
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MIST 


There are so many things — 
So many things that pass: 
The little dreams are like a mist 
Upon a looking-glass. 


How could I know whose breath 
Clouded the silver square? 

I thought the very lips of love 
Parted and hovered there! 


My heart grew parched and dry 
There was a hot wind rose 

Out of the earth —a wind more strong 
Than any wind that blows. 


My heart grew faint . . . I saw 
In that bright-burnished space 

The gray lips that had blown the mist — 
And knew the dreamer’s face! 











Old Man Wamsley’s Ghost 


By Wiiu1am Merriam Rousse 


Thump — thump — thump. 

The sound came to us faintly and yet distinctly 
from some place in the distant ramifications of the 
house. Anne sat up in bed. 

‘¢ John Perkins, what 1s that noise?’’ 

When my wife addresses me as ‘‘John Perkins’’ 
I always answer. On the six occasions during the 
past hour when she had called me ‘‘Johnny”’’ and 
‘¢John’’ I had pretended to be asleep. 

‘“‘Oh, are you awake, my dear?’’ 

‘You know perfectly well that I’m awake,’’ she 
replied, with energy. ‘‘And so are you!”’ 

Thump — thump — thump. 

Anne jumped at each thump. 

‘‘What is that noise?’’ she repeated, and I real- 
ized that she expected an answer. 

‘‘Tt must be — er—that blind on the room over 
the woodshed.’’ I spoke with all possible non- 
chalance. ‘‘I’ll adjust it immediately after break- 
fast.’’ ‘ 

‘*Tt is not a blind!’’ By the moonlight which filled 
the room I could see that Anne’s head was bobbing 
emphatically. ‘‘There isn’t a breath of wind stir- 
ring!’ 

‘‘Then it’s a rat dragging something across the 
floor.’? This was not a compliment to her intelli- 
gence. ‘‘Do go to sleep.”’ 
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‘¢ John Perkins, are you afraid to get up and find 
out what it is?’’ 

There is but one thing a man can do when a wom- 
an asks him a question like that. I prepared to get 
up. 

‘‘Of course I am not afraid,’’ I replied, with dig- 
nity. ‘‘Fear is —’’ 

‘‘Don’t stop now to tell me that fear is only a psy- 
chological something or other,’’ she interrupted. 
‘‘Take your revolver and hunt up that uncanny 
noise!’ 

‘‘T am not going to dignify this occasion with fire- 
arms.’’ I reached for my cane. ‘‘It’s absurd.’’ 

But Anne was already out of bed and thrusting 
the revolver into my hand. Sometimes it is best not 
to argue. I dropped the weapon into the pocket of 
my bathrobe and started. 

‘‘T’m coming, too!’’ announced Mrs. Perkins. 
‘‘T’m not going to be left alone in this house — I be- 
lieve it’s haunted!’’ 

I turned back, moved to a natural protest against 
such superstition. 

‘‘ Anne, haven’t I explained frequently that there 
are no phenomena corresponding to the concepts 
called up in the — er — ordinary mind by the terms 
‘haunted’ and ‘ghosts’?’’ 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, John, don’t give me a lecture 
on philosophy!’’ She permitted her voice to rise 
slightly. ‘‘I’m glad I’ve got an ordinary mind!’’ 

If one states a general proposition a woman will 
invariably apply it to a particular case. I was about 
to explain. 
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Thump — thump — thump. 

‘‘There!’’ Anne’s voice rang triumphantly. ‘‘If 
that isn’t a phenomenon it’s a burglar!’’ 

It was rather disconcerting, really, to hear that 
measured thumping. In accord with Mrs. Perkins’ 
desire for a summer at the seashore we had rented a 
rambling old farmhouse on Cape Cod. Rambling, 
I thought at the first glance, furnished a complete 
description of the place. The main part of the house 
was a good sized, rectangular building. It tapered 
down, through a series of additions and wings and 
woodsheds, to a barn; and all parts were connected 
by an intricate system of doors and steps and pas- 
sages which, after a week, neither of us had fully 
mastered. The fact that the structure was isolated 
at the end of a private roadway made it particularly 
fitted to our desire for seclusion, and —to myste- 
rious noises. 

I took a good grip on my stick and went forth 
from our bedroom, which was on the second floor of 
the main part. Mrs. Perkins followed. We went 
down the dark stairway and into the moonlit sitting 
room. There were no ghosts under the haircloth 
sofa, as I remarked when I rattled my cane against 
its legs. 

‘‘Don’t try to be funny,’’ advised Anne. ‘‘That 
noise was in the back, and upper, part of the house.”’ 

As though to confirm her statement there floated 
to us, from the region she had indicated, a thin and 
reedy sound. It was not music and yet it had some 
of the characteristics of music. It was as though a 
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temperamental mouse were trying to sing a bar of 
the doxology. It lasted no more than a few seconds. 
My wife seized my arm. 

‘‘John,’’ she whispered, ‘‘that sound was inhu- 
man!?? 

Well, we investigated the back and upper part of 
the house. We took the kitchen by storm and then 
we assaulted one of the three back stairways. There 
were neither ghosts nor burglars in the little room 
over the kitchen, although a most disagreeable odor 
of cooking lingered there. We found nothing ex- 
traordinary in the compartments over the two wood- 
sheds. It was fully half an hour later when we re- 
turned to our room, after a thorough inspection of 
the front chambers. I forebore reproaches. It was 
enough that Anne should be humiliated by her fail- 
ure to find evidence of house-breakers, or the mani- 
festly impossible supernatural visitation. But she 
wasn’t humiliated. 

‘‘There was something there, and I know it!’’ she 
asserted, as she prepared to retire for the second 
time. Suddenly she clutched at me nervously. 
‘‘There’s that dreadful creature again!’’ 

A long-drawn, mournful howl, projected upon the 
summer night from a lusty canine throat, had filled 
the room. It was the fourth similar visitation dur- 
ing our week’s stay. I groaned and prepared to 
dress, fully. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’’ asked Anne. 

‘I’m going out to adopt that dog,’’ I replied, 
firmly, putting on my coat. She decided to help me, 
rather than be left alone in the house. 
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The simplest remedy would have been to shoot 
the visitor, I suppose, but I like dogs too well for 
that. So I sat down on the front porch, whistling at 
intervals, and waited. Five minutes or so later 
there was a rustling in the bushes and into the moon- 
light came the most discouraged looking specimen 
of a dog that I had ever seen. He was principally 
hound, as his voice had revealed, and flesh had de- 
parted from him. It seemed, as he came up and put 
his muzzle in my hand, that his bones were held 
together merely by the fact that hide was stretched 
over them. 

‘“‘That dog is hungry!’’ exclaimed Anne, and I 
agreed with her. 

We adjourned to the kitchen and cooked a meal 
for him. He ate it in two swallows. We cooked an- 
other. I timed him and he made away with that one 
in ten seconds. The contest with his appetite be- 
came absorbingly interesting and it was all of an 
hour before we reached the point where fried pota- 
toes tempted him no more. Then it seemed advis- 
able to sleep a little. 

‘‘He has lost his master,’’ I remarked. The dog 
had curled up on the foot of our bed and was scratch- 
ing, rather stodgily, at an ear. 

‘‘He seems to have taken up with another.’’ 
Anne had no sooner spoken than she danced a little 
jig in the middle of the room. ‘‘Good heavens, I’ve 
been stabbed in the back!’’ 

I tried to reason with her but she insisted that I 
investigate first and reason afterward. There really 
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was some truth in her extravagant statement. A 
woodtick had buried his head in the flesh over the 
left scapula. I extracted the woodtick and got the 
peroxide bottle. Anne reached out and felt of the 
dog’s neck and ears. 

‘‘ John Perkins, he’s alive with them!’’ she cried. 
‘*Tf he sleeps in this room, I do not!”’ 

He did not. I locked him in the woodshed nearest 
the kitchen, after having made a reasonably com- 
fortable bed with old pieces of carpet and the like. 
It was dawn when we finally went to sleep. 

About ten o’clock I awoke and at once dressed and 
hurried downstairs to build the kitchen fire. Desire 
for a quiet place in which to work on my monograph, 
‘‘The Beginnings of Supernaturalism,’’ had led me 
to consent when Mrs. Perkins picked out our sum- 
mer abode. At the present rate of progress it did 
not look as though I should have finished by autumn. 

With a cheery whistle I opened the woodshed door 
and paused on the threshold. There was no answer- 
ing joyous bark. The bed of my adopted dog was 
vacant, although the presence of black and brown 
hair showed that it had been slept in. He was not 
in the woodshed. Stranger yet, there was no open- 
ing through which he could have escaped. I made 
certain of that. And the kitchen door had been 
bolted from the inside. 

Breakfast was ready before Anne inquired for our 
nocturnal guest. 

‘‘Where’s your woodticky dog?’’ she asked. ‘‘I 
hope you haven’t let him into the house.”’’ 
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‘‘He has—er—gone,’’ I replied, hastily, and 
added: ‘‘ Your coffee is delicious this morning — I'll 
take another cup, please.’’ 

She looked at me suspiciously. 

‘‘What has become of him?’’ 

There was no evading that, so I said: ‘‘ He escaped 
in the night, or rather this morning, Anne, dear.”’’ 

‘‘Hscaped?’’ She held the coffee pot poised for a 
moment and then set it down. The intuitive faculty 
is most remarkably developed in woman. ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to see for myself how he escaped!”’ 

She did, and when she came back from the wood- 
shed there was a triumphant gleam in her eye. 

**T told you so!”’ 

‘“‘Told me what? Oh, the dog! You didn’t say 
he was going to run away, did you?’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’? Anne snorted. I really cannot describe 
her vigorous expression by any other name. ‘‘I told 
you that this house was haunted !’’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘It is excusable, per- 
haps, to talk of hobgoblins and the like at night, but 
for an intelligent woman like you, in the broad light 
of day —”’ 

‘¢Say all you please!’’ she-interrupted. ‘‘ Neither 
you nor Josiah Royce nor Emmanuel Kent nor any- 
body else can convince me that that dog got out of 
the woodshed without help! He didn’t come into 
the house, did he?’’ 

‘“‘The kitchen door was bolted,’’ I admitted, in- 
advertently. 

‘‘That settles it!’’ cried Anne. 
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I might have tried to argue the question had it not 
been for the arrival of Lemuel Henshaw, the man 
who brought our milk and eggs. He was both loqua- 
cious and inquisitive, but I rather liked him. We 
usually indulged in a brief chat. 

‘‘Well, Perfesser Perkins, how do you like the old 
Wamsley place so fur?’’ he asked. It was his reg- 
ular prefatory remark. 

‘‘Very well indeed,’’ I replied, according to for- 
mula. ‘‘By the way, you haven’t heard of anyone 
in this neighborhood losing a dog, have you?’’ 

‘‘Dog?’’ He scratched his chin reflectively. ‘‘ Well 
now, I can’t say I have. Old Man Wamsley, that 
died here this spring afore you come, he used to have 
a dog, but —’’ 

‘‘Died here?’’ Anne stopped counting eggs. 
‘*Died here, did you say, Mr. Henshaw?’’ 

‘Why, yas,’’ answered Mr. Henshaw. ‘‘He died 
here in that room you’re a-sleeping in upstairs. 
Leastwise I jedge you’re sleeping there, ’cause I see 
pillers out the winder to air every morning when I 
come. Ain’t you? Yas! Well, it’s his heirs up to 
Boston you’re a-renting the place of.’’ 

Anne had shuddered at the location of the late 
Mr. Wamsley’s place of demise and now I saw her 
mouth take on a look of determination. 

‘‘Was — was there anything peculiar about his 
death?’’ Evidently she had decided to learn the 
worst. Mr. Henshaw settled back in his chair and 
crossed his legs. 

‘*Well now, I don’t know as you’d say his death 
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was peculiar, but he was a queer kind of a critter 
while he was alive. Had an idee he didn’t want noth- 
ing to do with his relations, he did. Last ten years 
of his life he lived alone here with a hound dog and 
used to say he hadn’t never took no comfort till then. 
He was a queer critter, like I said. He’d play the 
flute to himself and the hound would how] like all 
git out.’’ 

Mr. Henshaw paused for breath. Then he added, 
as an after thought: ‘‘Had a wooden leg, Old Man 
Wamsley did. Lost his’n in the war with the 
South.’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ There was a world of meaning, to me, in 
Anne’s simple exclamation. ‘‘He had a wooden leg 
and a dog, you said, Mr. Henshaw?’’ 

‘‘Yas, hound dog. Don’t know what happened to 
it when the old man died. Most likely run off some- 
wheres, but you can’t tell what he done. Hounds is 
faithful annermals. Last I see of him was when I 
was here to the funeral.’’ 

Mr. Henshaw ran down. I was glad he had for- 
gotten my lost dog inquiry, and neither of us ob- 
jected when he said that he must be ‘‘ getting along.’’ 
His footsteps had no sooner left the porch than Anne 
turned to me. 

‘‘Thump — thump — thump!’’ she repeated, dra- 
matically. ‘‘That is, I believe, Professor Perkins, 
the sound made by a wooden leg coming in contact 
with a floor! And unless I am much mistaken, that 
other noise we heard last night was a flute!’ 

I felt that it was, time to demonstrate the absurd- 
ity of the whole affair. 
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‘‘ Admitting the possibility that Mr. Wamsley sur- 
vived as a conscious entity after physical death,’’ I 
said, ‘‘it is manifestly ridiculous, even then, to as- 
sume that he could carry over with him into an 
ultra-physical existence such a distinctly physical 
characteristic as a wooden leg!’’ 

‘‘John Perkins, you can’t smother me with 
brains!’’ Anne shook her finger at me. ‘‘No mat- 
ter what you prove just by talking, I tell you that 
dogs do not disappear bodily, and flutes play, and 
wooden legs thump around half the night unless 
there’s something!’’: 

It seemed to me that I might somewhat mitigate 
my wife’s serious view of the matter by a little 
facetiousness. Accordingly I pointed out how lu- 
dicrous and at the same time tragic it would appear 
for her actually to be smothered with my brains. 
Strangely enough, my remarks did not soothe her in 
the least and I judged it best to go upstairs to my 
work. 

Later on that day Anne and I made a thorough 
inspection of the house, inside and out. So far as 
we could discover there was no evidence of any- 
thing unusual, nor was there any trace of the lost 
dog. It was my opinion that he had belonged to the 
late Wamsley and, knowing the premises, had some 
secret way of getting in and out of the woodshed. 
I fully expected that he would return by night. 

So it was that I retired with every expectation of 
being awakened, although I did not mention my ap- 
prehension to Anne. She had begun to exhibit signs 
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of nervousness as night came on and to make re- 
marks that prognosticated, I thought, a suggestion 
to abandon our summer domicile for some less se- 
cluded and less exciting location. My unpleasant 
speculations as to the chances of moving were cut 
short by sleep. 

My next sensations were those of suffocation and 
sharp pain in the chest wall, just above the dia- 
phragm, and I came to full consciousness with what 
might truthfully be termed a yell, of no mean power. 
I was sitting up in bed and Anne was speaking. 

‘‘Did I hurt you, John? I’m sorry; but it seemed 
as though you’d never wake up, and I had to do 
something. That dog has been howling again!’’ 

‘‘Are you sure you didn’t dream it?’’ I asked. 

Before she could answer an unmistakable ki-yi 
came sharply up to us, apparently from within the 
house. I must confess that it startled me. 

‘‘Did you dream that?’’ demanded Anne. My re- 
ply was to get up and light a lamp, although the 
moonlight was fully as strong as it had been on the 
previous evening. 

‘‘T am going to tie that animal up this time,’’ I 
said, reaching for my stick. 

Anne silently followed me downstairs. I noticed, 
with surprise, that the door from the dining room 
into the kitchen was closed, although it was our cus- 
tom to leave it open. Surprise turned to something 
close to alarm when my hand closed on the old- 
fashioned iron latch and the door refused to yield. 
I pulled hard, and then harder—and barked my 
knuckles on the jamb. 
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Although a professor of philosophy I am a mus- 
cular man and sometimes, unfortunately, of a tem- 
per not in accord with the precepts of the sages. So 
it was that I set down the lamp, with remarks for 
which my wife reproved me a few days later, and 
took hold of the door handle with more determina- 
tion than forethought. I realized my error as I went 
over backward, with the handle in my grip, and 
struck on a chair. From the chair I was deflected 
under the table. I rose up and, with the shrieks of 
Anne and the crash of china in my ears, dashed out 
of the front door and around the house. I knocked 
a screen from a window and scrambled into the 
kitchen. The moonlight showed that the room was 
empty of any living creature of formidable size. 

But the door into the dining room was hooked 
from the kitchen side! Then, I must admit, I lost 
what had remained of my temper and gave that door 
a kick that snapped the hook out of its socket and 
opened the door, which was what I had undertaken 
to do when first I laid hold of the handle. However, 
my success was not enjoyable, owing to the fact that 
I was wearing bedroom slippers. 

Sometime later, after Anne had brought the 
arnica and the antiseptic gauze and I had made cer- 
tain that no toes were actually broken, the dog and 
the door came up for discussion. 

‘‘John,’?’ Anne fastened my attention with a 
steady gaze, ‘‘was that door hooked, or only stuck?”’ 

I had to admit that it had been hooked. 

‘‘TDo dogs hook doors?’’ she asked. 
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‘‘Well, a trick dog might —’’ 

‘¢John Perkins, this is no joking matter!’’ I si- 
lently agreed with her. ‘‘Where is that dog, any- 
way?’’ 

‘‘Scared off by the noise, of course.’’ I was glad 
that her attention was wandering from the door to 
the dog. But it seems that it wasn’t, in a way. 

‘‘Doesn’t it strike you as peculiar — the way that 
dog appears and disappears?’’ 

I looked at her, beginning to have a slight com- 
prehension of what she had in mind. Together with 
the pain in my foot her persistent belief in the super- 
natural was rather trying. 

‘‘Am I to infer, my dear,’’ I asked, ‘‘that you 
think the dog which ate for two hours yesterday 
morning is the wooden-legged ghost that hooked the 
dining room door?’’ 

Anne opened her mouth, and then she closed it and 
turned to the lamp shelf side of the cellar door. 

‘‘T am going to light all the lamps there are,’’ she 
announced, ‘‘and pack my trunks !’’ 

I was about to utter a protest when she screamed 
and, I am willing to affirm, covered the width of the 
kitchen in one leap. 

**John!’’ Her voice was a hoarse whisper. ‘‘The 
cellar door is covered with hair!’’ 

I was really alarmed, for she was trembling vis- 
ibly, but I patted her shoulder and said, as sooth- 
ingly as possible: ‘‘Calm yourself! You'll be all 
right in a moment!’’ 

“‘T tell you it’s covered with hair — long, white 
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hair!’’ she insisted, dragging at my arm. Thinking 
to quiet her, I got up and hobbled across the floor. 

For the first time in my life I experienced the sen- 
sations of those who believe in manifestations of 
the supernatural, and it was later necessary for me 
to re-write the whole of the introduction to my mon- 
ograph. 

Projecting between the edge of the door and the 
jamb was nearly two feet, I should say roughly, of 
white whiskers. They waved slightly in the air cur- 
fents created by our movements. For the moment 
I fear I was rather incoherent. 

‘‘There, my dear — it’s all right!’’ I managed to 
say. ‘‘Just sit down and [’ll attend to this — er — 
phenomenon!’’ 

Anne was past protesting, or I think she would 
have objected to having me open the cellar door. I 
was not particularly anxious to do it, for my part, 
but there did not seem to be anything else to do. It 
was with a distinct feeling of repugnance that I 
closed my fingers around that clump of white whis- 
kers and secured a firm grip. Then I took hold of 
the latch and pushed. From the cellarway came a 
muffled yell that sent a curious sensation up and 
down my back. 

‘‘Hold on! I give up, mister! Great Jehosha- 
phat, you’re a-murdering me!”’ 

‘*Who are you?’’ I demanded, sternly. 

‘‘Jest a minute, mister!’’ came in a thick but 
pleading voice. ‘‘Leggo my whiskers and I’ll come 
out, honest!’’ 
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I turned around and looked at Anne. She was 
gazing at the cellar door with the stare that a rab- 
bit gives to a hungry snake. It seemed best to keep 
hold of the whiskers as a sort of hostage, as it were. 

‘*‘T will hang on and you will come out just the 
same!’’ I announced, and emphasized my words with 
a slight pull. 

‘*All right, mister! But go as easy as you can, 
for them whiskers is fastened in mighty solid!’’ 

Around the edge of the door, now opened perhaps 
a foot, appeared the scared face of a man well along 
in life. Little by little he worked a stooped body, on 
which the clothes hung limply, through the narrow 
opening. I found that I was holding in leash, so to 
speak, a sort of ancient mariner, whose rheumy eyes 
looked into mine with the pathos of unmeasured 
woe. He limped, and I saw that one of his legs, 
from the knee down, was of wood! 

I released him as he stepped into the kitchen, 
glancing apprehensively from Mrs. Perkins to me; 
and then the black and brown hound slunk in behind 
him, saw me, and licked my hand. 

*‘Down, Zach!’’ ordered the old man. ‘‘Ain’t you 
done enough, already?”’ 

‘*Who—’’ I swallowed and took a fresh start. 
‘Who are you?”’ 

‘“‘Me? I used to be Josiah Wamsley.’’ He made 
the announcement calmly. ‘‘Can I set down, mister? 
I’m dog tired!’’ 

I saw Anne shudder as I made an inarticulate 
sound of assent, and nodded. It was the best I could 
do. . 
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Thump — thump — thump. 

He had crossed the floor and sunk wearily into a 
chair, while Zach curled up against the wooden leg. 

‘“Who are you now?’’ came in a whisper from 
Anne. The old man scratched his whiskers and 
seemed to hesitate. 

‘‘Old Man Wamsley’s ghost!’’ The words slipped 
out before I realized what I was saying. He looked 
at me gratefully. 

‘*T cale’late I be, mister,’’ he agreed. 

‘‘Ts your dog a ghost, too?’’ Anne would have 
been amusing if she had not been so entirely serious. 
And the late Wamsley was equally serious. 

‘Well, ma’am, I dunno. You see, he ain’t dead 
yet.”’ 

Anne gasped. She had not taken hold of those 
whiskers as I had. I knew that no ghost could have 
such material whiskers and so I stepped into the 
dining room and brought out a box of cigars. 

‘‘Have a smoke, Mr. — er — Wamsley, and tell us 
about it.’’ 

He took a cigar, eagerly, and lighted it with a 
trembling hand. 

‘‘Thank ye kindly, mister!’’ 

We waited, but he drew deep puffs and seemed in 
no hurry to talk. 

‘‘You were going to tell us how you came to be a 
ghost,’’ I suggested. 

‘‘Yup,’’ he answered. ‘‘I be — but I ain’t had a 
real good smoke since I dunno when. Mebbe the 
best way is to begin back afore I died.’’ 
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Anne shuddered. 

‘‘T’d been henpecked all my life,’’ the ancient mar- 
iner began; adding, quickly, ‘‘no offense to you, 
ma’am! So when Lucindy was took away it seemed 
like I’d have a chance to keep dogs, and smoke in- 
doors in the wintertime, and things like that. Of 
course I felt mighty sorry!’’ 

He blurted out the last sentence apologetically, 
and it was several seconds before he continued. 

‘‘Well sir, I got along fust class for a number of 
year. I raised Zach, here, from a pup. Daytimes 
I’d putter ’round and go fishing, mebbe, and night- 
times I’d read the county paper or play on my flute 
—Lucindy never would let me play on it—and 
Zach, he’d howl for company. I had a lot of fun. 

‘‘Then all to once it happened. Lem Henshaw—he 
was about the only friend I ever had — brought a 
letter saying that my wife’s mother was coming to 
make a long visit and mebbe stay and keep house for 
me. She hinted pretty plain that folks said I wa’n’t 
any too strong in my upper story. 

‘‘Well sir, for a time it seemed like the bottom had 
dropped out of everything. Mebbe I was weak in 
my upper story — ’twa’n’t nobody’s business, was 
it? The days kept running along toward the time 
the old lady had set for coming and I thought mighty 
hard. Bimeby I had an ideer. The only way folks 
can get rid of the trials and tribbulations of this 
world, says I to myself, is by dying. By Jehosha- 
phat, then, I’ll die, says I. And that’s jest what I 
done! 
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*‘T let on I was took sick and got Henshaw to come 
in and set with me a spell every day. I kept talking 
around, and talking around, and then I come right 
out and told him what I wanted. Fust off he kind of 
balked, but I teased till he said he’d help. I had the 
doctor once, jest to make it look reg’lar and all right. 
Two or three days later Henshaw, he drove over to 
Greenwich and got a coffin—that was where the old 
lady lived — and told her I was dead and it wouldn’t 
be no use for her to come. 

‘‘The hull thing was as easy as eating pie. Hen- 
shaw, he made dark hints about my dying with some 
thing mighty bad and they wa’n’t more’n a baker’s 
dozen come to the funeral. The coffin, which had a 
oak log in it, wa’n’t opened, Henshaw saying I 
didn’t make a good corpse, and there you be! I see 
my funeral from an upstairs winder and, by tunket, 
it looked good!’’ 

Old Man Wamsley’s ghost had warmed up to his 
narrative, and the cigar, while Anne and I leaned 
forward and absorbed every word. She was the 
first to speak. 

‘But where in the world have you been since — 
since you died?”’ 

The ghost was uneasy as he answered. 

‘‘They’s two rooms in the upstairs of the wing 
where this kitchen is,’’ he said. ‘‘It don’t look like 
they is but one ’cause I sealed the door up and plas- 
tered over it—you wouldn’t know unless you 
knowed the house. I made a hole in the chimbley 
and put a little cookstove in there, and went in and 
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out through a winder that you’d nachrully s’pose 
from the outside belonged in the big room. It 
worked all right, for nobody ever come down this 
road, and nights, once in a while, I’d borry a boat 
and row over to Mercerville, where I ain’t known, 
and buy some grub.’’ 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ exclaimed Anne. 

‘Tt got kind of lonesome lately,’’ admitted Old 
Man Wamsley. ‘‘They was times when I got so sick 
and tired of being dead that I was ’most ready to 
talk to Lucindy’s ma. But not quite. I’d of stuck 
it out if it hadn’t been for Zach — even being penned 
up on account of them pesky heirs of mine renting 
the house to you folks. Zach, he’s acted dreadful. 
Tonight he got down here in the kitchen, durn him, 
and wouldn’t come back, nohow. That’s the way I 
come to get ketched. I hooked the dining room door, 
figgering to gain time, and then I got kind of ex- 
cited and run into the cellarway by mistake. My 
whiskers was in the way and I got all flustered up.’’ 

When Peter Henshaw brought our milk and eggs 
that morning Old Man Wamsley’s ghost was shelling 
peas on the kitchen porch. They shook hands for a 
long time. The end of the story came in to me 
through an open window. 

‘*So I’m a-going to work for ’em. The wages is 
fine, but the best part of it is, if I take my place back 
he’ll rent it the year ’round, whether he’s here or 
not, and won’t let Lucindy’s ma step foot on the 
premises. Gosh all fish hooks, Lem, it does seem 
good to be alive agin!’’ 








NEE OT AYE 














Three Poems 


By Ricuarp ButLer GLAENZER 
THE STUMBLING-BLOCK 


Who says the age of miracles is past, 

When wax can ring with full orchestral might, 
Fixed canvas thrill with motion, reunite 

Men, maggots, mountains, life the small and vast; 
When oceans shrink before the wireless mast, 
Lamps without flame outglow the moon’s pure light, 
Water and air succumb to dive and flight 

Of monsters ridiculed when first forecast? 


Few are the problems that we fail to solve 
When brain and will combine to cut the knot, 
Whether some cosmic law — why suns revolve — 
Or local need — a cactus fit for cattle; 

But how to flourish yet escape the blot 

On Peter’s faith, we make a jester’s rattle! 


THE COIN 


Watch the coin! See it spin! 
Shall it make me Ghibelin? 

Shall its glitter turn a Guelf 
Into one who serves himself? 
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And what good a freeborn soul 
Scornful of its rigmarole, 

If my fingers reach to grasp 
Like a one-eyed Arimasp? 


While it whirls, it seems a sphere 
Which will stand for many a year. 
See it now! It lies as flat 

As Gomorrah’s ziggurat. 


Shall I be another tool 

Of mesmeric metal’s rule, 
Let a graven image win, 
I who claim God for kin? 


CONSCIENCE 


I never met a man more kind, 

More slow to judge, more quick to pardon 
Weakness in others; with a mind 

More like some spacious hillside garden 
Open to all, open to all; 


A garden where the blossoms seem 

To radiate the joy of living 

Softly as fairies in a dream 

Make gifts without the show of giving, — 
So warm his heart, so warm his heart. 
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No word, no look, has bid me go; 

No act of his has made me doubt him: 
But something quiet as the snow 

Has raised an icy wall about him, 
And shut me out, and shut me out! 





Strangers 


By Maset K. Ricnarpson 


‘With wings of wind my feet are shod, 
The fires of spring fly in my blood, 
I search the sun and stars for Truth, 
And Life and Love, — My name is Youth.’’ 


‘“‘These quiet autumn days are best, 
Here let me wait awhile, and rest 
In sweet content. The printed page 
Tells all of Life, — My name is Age.’’ 








Dies Irae 


By Hartizy B. ALEXANDER 


Lord, new-come in battle-thunder 

Where the world is rent asunder 

And the lives of men bend under 
Burden of thine ancient ire: 

By thy wrath are tribes o’ertaken, 

Kings are fallen, nations shaken, — 

Let us not be now forsaken, 
Though our trial be by fire! 


Hark, thy trumpet-blare is ringing 

Loud with brazen-throated singing, 

To all lands the dread word bringing, — 
Wake to war, ye sons of men! 

Rise, and be ye Right’s defender, 

In your soul be no surrender, 

Till the Lord shall come in splendor 
And his Justice reign again! 


Lord, the ways that men are bidden 
By thy wisdom oft are hidden 
Till thy bladed wrath hath chidden 
Culprits at thy Judgment Throne: 
In this hour of their assembling, 
Lo, they come in fear and trembling, 
Naked now of all dissembling, 
On thine altars to atone! 
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Judge of every age and nation, 
Lord and Author of creation, 

Thou alone canst bring salvation, 
Thou alone canst give us peace! 
Whom thou lovest thou dost chasten: 
In our souls thine iron fasten, — 

Then in mercy hasten, hasten, 
The great day of our release! 





To Dorothy 


By Heuen Hoyt 


A river’s way is like your way: serene, 
Unconscious it is strong, or free, or fair; 
But ever flowing onward, unaware 

Of ministering deeps, or the calm sheen. 


Content to yield its will unto that might 
Of daily laws wherein all waters move; 
Inscrutable, even to the eyes of love 

That see the sky upon it and the light. 











The Message 


By Evieta WapsworTtH 


Old Standley staggered along the dock. From 
piles of freight and moving trucks men glanced at 
the well-known figure. ‘‘Gone, plumb gone,’’ said 
one. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know. He’s been workin’ on this 
here dock forty years, he ain’t ever been any dif- 
ferent,’’ put in another. 

‘‘When he ain’t drunk,’’ said a third, ‘‘he’s as 
sour as clabber. Hard as nails; ain’t got a soft 
spot in him.’’ 

Deaf to their comments the old man lurched from 
the shade of the long shed into the daylight outside. 
At first the sun’s brightness made him blink. Then 
he ambled crookedly along toward the city. Chil- 
dren playing in the gutters jeered at him as he 
passed. Two or three ran after him, screeching a 
rhyme which ended with ‘‘skunk’’ and ‘‘drunk.’’ 
The old man kept on his way, but his eyes blurred 
with maudlin tears as he groped in the muddled 
recesses of his brain for something with which to 
refute their charges. Less than a block away he 
stopped and tried to drag from his mind the elusive 
evidence he sought. ‘‘You children don’t know — 
don’t know —’’ he mumbled, his chin shaking with 
emotion, but got no further and finally crossed the 
street, still going toward the city. 

At the corner of Third Street he stood in swaying 
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uncertainty, his tall gaunt frame and rounded shoul- 
ders seeming to accentuate the shabbiness of the 
clothes which hung about him in loose and ragged 
disregard. His face, like a sagging bloated mask, 
was turned to an electric motor, passing next the 
curb, and the pitying glance of the benevolent-faced 
woman at the lever. ‘‘That’s the kind,’’ she said to 
her companion, ‘‘that’s the kind we can’t do any- 
thing for. Too far gone.”’ 

Perhaps the old man’s. dulled eyes caught the 
hopeless compassion of her look. His eyes blurred 
again. ‘‘They don’t know,’’ he said, shaking his 
head as he fumbled for a hold on the lamp post and 
let one foot down cautiously to the cobbles of the 
street. Two or three blocks farther on he turned 
into Berry Street and saw a straggling crowd hur- 
rying toward the stairway of the grimy warehouse 
on the corner. A sign at the door announced a semi- 
annual sale of unclaimed baggage. He didn’t see 
that; but, because there was nothing else to guide his 
undirected footsteps, he turned and followed the 
people. 

At the top of the stairs he encountered the dank 
coolness of space and shade; and, as his eyes roved 
about, the sudden change from the warmth of the 
street roused him slightly. Two women came up 
the stairs and stopped near him. He saw them and 
clawed the drooping hat from his head and stood 
crushing it between his two hands. The women 
went forward and took seats. The old man with 
steps which he tried to steady ventured to the last 
row and dropped into a chair. 
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Through the half-light of the cavernous interior 
the echoing voice of the auctioneer came to his dulled 
ears in a far-away jumble. The bidding confused 
him. Oblivious of the warehouse porter dragging 
suitcases, hand-bags and umbrellas across the room, 
Standley sat humped forward, his eyes upon his hat 
which he held in both hands between his knees. 
When the crowd laughed at some sally of the auc- 
tioneer’s, the old man, hearing the others laugh, 
grinned; but he didn’t lift his eyes. 

Toward the end of the afternoon he shifted his 
position, crossing his legs and laying his crushed 
old hat across his lap. His sodden brain struggled 
with the impressions which assailed him, and gradu- 
ally he began to realize the meaning of the gathered 
people, the loud voice of the auctioneer, the calling 
of bids. From time to time he glanced furtively 
about from under his heavy brows and grinned to 
himself. As the auctioneer held up a small matting- 
covered suit case, discolored and worn at the cor- 
ners, a spark of purpose began to glow feebly in the 
old fellow’s eyes. 

‘‘Lot 60, suit case and contents,’’ cried the auc- 
tioneer. ‘‘What am I offered?’’ There was no 
answer. He repeated, ‘‘What am I offered?’’ 

The old man shook his foot, grinning at his coarse 
shoes, and mumbled: ‘‘Dollar.’’ 

Some one behind him snickered. 

‘‘Louder,’’ said the auctioneer. ‘‘What’s that?’ 

The old man shook his foot nervously but said 
nothing. 
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‘*A dollar,’’ repeated a by-stander for him, jeer- 
ingly. 

The auctioneer went through his routine, calling 
for other bids; and presently a warehouse porter 
stood before Standley with the little suit case in his 
hand. 

‘‘One dollar,’’ he demanded with a sneer when he 
saw who the purchaser was. 

The old man straightened. A sort of solemn dig- 
nity braced the sodden limpness of his muscles. He 
fumbled with a grimy hand in his pocket and drew 
out a dollar. Eyes of wonderment peered over his 
shoulders; the porter dropped the suit case with a 
thud to the floor and walked away frankly surprised. 

The crowd straggled out in groups; only a few 
loiterers lingered near the door, prying open their 
valises and grips. The curses of a disappointed 
bargain-hunter who found only a pair of worn shoes 
and some old newspapers in his suit case broke the 
silence; then a grunt of satisfaction from another 
as an overcoat was pulled forth. The old man got 
up at last and started for the door. 

‘‘Say, you’re forgetting your bargain,’’ called 
one of the idlers. 

Standley stopped and looked blankly around. 

‘‘There it is back there by your chair. Don’t you 
see? You just paid a dollar for it.’’ 

The old man went slowly back and picked it up. 

‘‘Better open it and see what you got,’’ suggested 
a curious one. 

Standley hesitated; and then, setting the suit case 
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on the floor, he got down on one knee beside it and 
laid back the lid. It was filled to the top with neat 
layers of white filmy stuff. A faint perfume rose 
from the dainty folds. The men standing about 
craned their necks and laughed. 

‘‘Hor the love of Mike!’’ ejaculated one. 

The old man stared stupidly; then he reached 
down with gingerly thumb and forefinger and lifted 
the topmost garment. A tiny pair of bootees fell 
into the dust of the floor. His eyes slowly followed 
them and back to the lacy thing which he held in his 
hand. Suddenly he stiffened. A shock that seemed 
to tap the liquor in his veins ran through him. His 
flabby jaw tightened; a glow which burned away the 
blear of alcohol slowly brightened his eyes as he 
stared at the sleeve pinched between his thumb and 
finger, a baby’s sleeve which looked to Standley too 
small to have ever been worn by anything human. 

‘‘Can you beat it?’’ cried the talkative by-stander, 
choking with laughter which was augmented by 
noisy peals from the others. ‘‘Can you beat it?’’ 

‘*He don’t know what he’s got,’’ said another of 
the group with a chuckle. ‘‘He ain’t ever seen any 
of them things before.’’ 

The old man picked up the white bootees, wiped 
the dust off on his sleeve, and shut the suit case with 
a click. 

‘‘Go easy,’’ he said as he rose with straightened 
shoulders. ‘‘Go easy.’’ And there was a look in his 
eyes before which the men fell to sudden silence. 

In the approaching twilight outside he walked 
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through almost deserted streets toward the water- 
front, the suit case gripped in his hand. The feel 
of that handle in his palm sent poignant thrills to 
his heart; it steadied his feet on the ground. The 
occasional lighted lamps cast luminous rings of yel- 
low light against the white vapor of the thin fog. 
A block away people looked like sheeted shadows 
drifting across his path. Gulls whined from the 
piles of the dock. But to these sights and sounds 
the old man was blind and deaf. Half-unconsciously 
he made his way to the narrow stairway which led 
to his room over a dirty water-front resort and 
climbed the steep treads, holding the little suit case 
carefully before him. The musty close-air smell 
which met him at the door brought his mind for a 
moment back to the present; he raised the one win- 
dow in the room, propping it up with a stick, and 
turned on the light. 

Then he sat down upon the edge of the bed and 
looked at the little suit case which he had set upon 
a chair, but he did not see it. He was looking 
through it, through the dilapidated old bureau 
against the wall, looking out. across the years which 
had put their pitiful marks so indelibly upon him, to 
a little white house with green blinds and a green 
lawn which he had watered every evening after the 
sun went down behind the big hills to the west. Al- 
most he could smell the wet fragrance of the grate- 
ful brown earth and the lemon verbena tree blooming 
at the corner of the porch. 

Each morning of his short-lived paradise, in the 
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doorway of that little white house, he had kissed an 
up-turned face and gone away happily to his work. 
Each evening on his return the same sweet strong 
face waited on the porch for his kiss of greeting, 
and hand in hand they would run into the house to 
see the new parlor curtains which had only that day 
been hemmed or the new braided rug with its last 
stitch in place, stretching along the hearth. Then — 
then it was to Mary’s work basket that they had 
gone to count the buttonholes worked since morning 
or to see the many fine tucks run on the latest of the 
tiny white garments, those tiny garments which he 
felt were almost too dainty and sacred for the touch 
of his big hands. And then one evening when the 
last little piece was pressed and carefully folded, 
they had stood with their arms around each other, 
laughing happily and facing the future with all the 
confidence of their youth. Yet in a few short days 
he stood with empty arms, facing the blankness of 
despair, alone. 

The old man’s face twitched; he bowed his head 
and covered his eyes with his hands. The clink of 
glasses and frequent bursts of drunken laughter 
which nightly drew him from-the lonely quiet of his 
room came up from the saloon below, but they did 
not reach him. 

After a time he got up and went to a queer leather 
trunk in the corner. He knelt beside it, turning over 
the miscellany of coarse flannel shirts, and brought 
out a tin with a key in the lock. His blood-shot eyes 
travelled over it as though the once familiar lines 
had grown strange; but his breath came quicker, and 
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a slow red crept under the bloated pallor of his skin. 
Reverently he fingered the contents: a bracelet, a 
curl of dark hair, the cases of some old daguerro- 
types. One of these he took out and rubbed first 
one side and then the other on his ragged sleeve. 
His head drooped in humiliation as though a trust, 
broken and dishonored, was about to be discovered. 
He fumbled futilely at the hidden spring, having 
lost the knack of its undoing. Then he turned the 
case over and brushed the raised roses with gentle 
fingers and tried again to open it. This time the 
spring gave to his pressure, and all at once with a 
pitiful straining look he was gazing into the eyes of 
the picture. 

How large and trusting they were, and how stead- 
fastly they looked back at him! The tender mouth 
seemed ready to smile. The old man drew the back 
of his hand across his eyes and set his gaze on the 
smooth parted hair and the high firm forehead which 
gave to the face a certain fine austerity that spoke of 
power. And, as though he felt again the strength of 
a long unwielded influence, he lifted his chin uncon- 
sciously, and a feeble spark of the pride which had 
once been his glowed in his eyes. He got up and 
stood under the light. From time to time he 
smoothed the maroon velvet of the case lining or 
raised the picture so that the light would shine more 
directly upon it, gazing all the while with that same 
straining look into the calm strong face. 

‘‘Mary,’’ he said at last in a voice that his fellow 
workers on the docks had never heard, ‘‘Mary, I — 
I got your message. I got it.’’ 








Threnody 


By Basetrre DevtscH 


Void eyes, mute open mouth, unstirring hands; 

Fingers so quick to music, voice to mirth, 

Are silent now as though already hushed 

Under heaped earth. 

Straighten the pain-wrenched limbs, 

They have found rest. 

By his unique compelling gesture death 

Brought peace, 

(Oh, this is bitterest) 

Peace deeper than most vivid joy could bring; 

Now the poor striving body has release. 

His face is clear of hope and suffering. 

Now utterly and for all time it is over: 

For all our looking light will never come 

Into his eyes again; 

He will not shiver 

With love or fear; 

Nor exquisitely quiver 

For beauty’s wonder and sweet-hearted pain. 

To our words, to our stricken touch he is quite 
dumb. 

Oh, but he is too young to lie content 

Estranged forever, and indifferent. 




















Old Lady Hudson 


By JEANNETTE Marks 


It was a Great City filled with shadows. There 
were shadows of all sorts but never any bodies that 
lived. There were storm shadows and leaf shadows 
and cloud shadows. And there were shadows of 
mist, — strange stalking figures which loomed blue 
on the path before you. Wind shadows were there 
also, for they could be seen moving over the grass 
and the water. And smoke shadows which curled 
over the roofs. 

There were Other Shadows, too, but just what 
they were was not known. One thing only was cer- 
tain about them: that they were different. When 
the storm shadows rolled terribly over the Great 
City, these Other Shadows, as if afraid, flapped and 
jigged up and down the streets. While the leaf 
shadows were trembling and dancing, these Other 
Shadows turned handsprings or rolled in cart-wheels 
through the wide empty thoroughfares which one of 
the sons of the Giantess, Old Lady Hudson, had 
built. Where the leaves found joy and the storm 
power, joy and pain found they none. Where the 
cloud shadows knew the flight of things heavenly, 
these Other Shadows had not even the foothold of 
things earthly. For if they wished to tread upon 
the earth, they floated upward like thistledown. Or 
if they wished to float upwards they lay meshed like 
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cobwebs on wet stones. Where the smoke puffed in 
curling shadows over the sunlit roofs built by 
Stephen, they sighed with wide open mouths and 
neither shadow nor sound issued from them. 

Stephen built houses and sky-scrapers. And a 
sky-scraper, however tall, was nothing at all to this 
Giant Boy. But to lean down out of the sky all day 
long, getting a lame back, in order to build houses 
for Shadows, made him very unhappy. To use 
beautiful, solid, sunbaked brick for housing a noth- 
ing you could put your thumb through only to find 
nothing where your thumb came out, was not in- 
spiring work. Old Lady Hudson, however, had bade 
him build, and build he did. There was only his pipe 
to comfort him. Some said it was the chimneys that 
smoked. But anyone who knew Stephen knew bet- 
ter, for they knew his long Dutch pipe. 

Her second son, Adam, covered the Great City 
with all sorts of chains and wheels. When he moved, 
he made a noise like an exhaust. 

‘‘Short of breath,’’ roared the Storm, passing 
over. 

‘‘Tired,’’ cried the Mist, stalking on. 

‘‘Not at all!’’ thundered Mefrou Hudson rolling 
by, ‘‘for my son Adam maketh all the City’s trucks 
and trolleys to move.’’ 

‘‘For what?’’ whispered the Wind. 

‘‘Shadows,’’ sighed Adam, and puffed forward, 
unbuttoning his bright Dutch vest. 

The third son, Dolphin, built big shell-backed 
ships beside the wharves of the City, only to set 
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them afloat filled to the decks, — masts and shrouds 
swarming with shadows which flapped and jigged. 
Is it any wonder that the monstrous fellow with his 
Dutch breeches which fitted him like fish scales, they 
were so tight, his conch shell mouth and his dripping 
sea-weed hair, wept, and that the waters of the 
Great River rose as his tears fell? 

The giant Hudson girls were busy also. 

‘“Too busy,’’ said the Clouds, floating lazily over 
head. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ thundered Old Lady Hudson, while 
the Great City, its brick and stone, its truck and 
trolley, its churches and its lights, trembled. ‘‘Did 
I not make them all, even the Shadows? And who 
bothers about the strain on me?’’ 

There was no disputing the fact that Old Lady 
Hudson had made everything to be seen: the houses 
and the hills, the streets and the streams, every- 
thing, even the Shadows. It is no wonder that Old 
Lady Hudson was in a furious temper and could be 
heard storming up among the hills. 

‘‘The Mefrou is looking for her husband,’’ mur- 
mured the Wind. 

‘You would not think so if you had felt him,”’’ 
shook the Leaves. ‘‘We fall when he touches us!”’ 

‘*Where is Mynheer?’’ asked the Smoke. 

‘“‘There in the Northland,’’ waved the Leaf 
Shadows. 


‘“‘T think it is a storm coming,”’’ rolled the Cloud. 
‘¢Tt is her unborn child,’’ cried the Mist, stalking 
on. 
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All the Hudson girls, except one, kept diligently 
at their work. Amelia never ceased adding to the 
City’s lights and Sophia to its churches. And good 
reason why, for their Mother was rushing past them 
incessantly and knew all that they did and all they 
did not. But Celia was as different from her giant 
Brothers and Sisters as the shadows of Storm and 
Leaf and Cloud and Mist and Wind and Smoke were 
from those Other Shadows. She did not toil but 
flew about among the hills and rivers looking for 
she knew not what, — sometimes she said it was for 
a new world, sometimes for a hand which could 
make those Other Shadows real. Sometimes, and 
when she said this she held her great hand over her 
breast, it was for something to put in her bosom. 

Thereat did Old Mefrou Hudson laugh and rum- 
ble, ‘‘And you have never found anything but rain, 
Child, never anything but rain!’’ 

Sophia built churches to call the people together. 
But unfortunately there were not any people to call, 
— just Shadows. Since they were Shadows, they 
came punctually. Through all the aisles of the 
Church they could be heard rustling in their pride. 

Sophia had a very beautiful voice. Often and 
often it rang out like bells; again it had the depth 
of a great organ and all its stops of entreaty and 
command, of obedience and of triumph. And she 
called and the Shadows came. 

Then would Old Lady Hudson roll past saying, 
‘‘Sophia is very gifted!’’ 

‘‘Has been,’’ puffed the Smoke. 
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‘‘No,’’ sang the Wind, ‘‘she is gifted still. I have 
put my ear to the stone of her churches and music 
like a big bee hums in the stone, and to the wood and 
I could hear the tossing of branches.’’ 

‘‘Sophia works hard,’’ thundered Old Lady Hud- 
son. 

‘‘Great odds! Great odds!’’ spouted Dolphin, 
looking up, where he stood beside a wharf weeping 
over the Shadows which crawled like flies upon his 
great ships. 

‘‘Who is that talking?’’ said Amelia who was in- 
dustriously covering the city with wires and cables. 

‘‘That’s Dolphin,’?’ answered Sophia, looking 
down from a church spire. ‘‘And Mother is out 
there,’’ she continued, pointing up the Great River, 
‘there by Manhattans!’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ grumbled Amelia, buzzing like a mil- 
lion wires, ‘‘I do hope she will stay there!’’ 

‘‘Cover the whole earth!’’ roared back Mefrou 
Hudson, overhearing her and hurrying past. 

‘‘How Mother rumbles today!’’ said Stephen, 
bending his back a little more, as sucking on the 
long stem of his pipe, he set an immense tower on 
the top floor of a sky-scraper. 

‘‘She is going down into her cavern!’’ shouted 
Dolphin from the look-out of his great shell-backed 
ship. 

‘‘Grieving over that!’’ said Sophia. 

‘¢ Tl isn’t a child!’’ said Stephen. 

‘‘Then what is it?’’? asked Amelia. 

‘‘ Just what everybody wants to know!’’ exclaimed 
Adam, letting off steam. 
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‘‘Well,’’ said Celia, ‘‘there is no use in guessing 
what it is. I will fly up so that I may look down 
through the water to see what Mother is doing.’’ 

And she lifted her great wings and flew heaven- 
wards. 

‘‘My eyes,’’ grumbled Dolphin, ‘‘isn’t that just 
like Celia! Why doesn’t she go down? What an- 
swer can she find by going up there?’’ And he 
lifted his great web-fingered hands in despair. 

The sons and daughters of Mefrou Hudson were 
not a little jealous of Celia because she had wings. 
Yet there was something about Celia which made 
them all afraid to find fault with her freedom. 

This time she flew straight up, right into the very 
eye of the sun. 

‘‘Tt’s growing dark,’’ puffed the Smoke Shadow. 

‘¢ Just a passing cloud,’’ said the Mist. 

‘‘No,’’ wailed the Wind, ‘‘the City and all therein 
are dead!’’ 

‘¢Nonsense!’’ rumbled Old Lady Hudson from be- 
neath the water, ‘‘the City is not yet born!’’ 

And there she sat, a Dutch hat which was at least 
a fathom tall on her head; a kerchief, which was 
large enough to wrap twice around one of Stephen’s 
sky-scrapers, about her bosom; on her feet clogs, 
each of which was bigger than two of Dolphin’s 
ships; and a full green petticoat which would have 
stretched from shore to shore of the River. 

Something was strange. Something was the mat- 
ter with everything. Nothing but Shadow Whispers 
had ever gone over the wires. Nothing but Shadows 
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had ever lived in the houses, been carried across the 
city, set sail in ships. Yet were these Shadows very 
powerful and Old Lady Hudson and her children 
were subject to them. The Shadows seized more 
and more houses for themselves and their children, 
and Stephen worked the harder to satisfy their 
plundering. They were chaste shadows and begot 
only Shadows. But there were many of these, and 
many houses, many trucks and trolleys, many wires, 
many churches, many ships were needed. No one, 
not even the children of Mefrou Hudson, knew what 
was the matter or why it was possible to create the 
Great City and yet not bring to life. Nor did they 
know why they worked so hard and accomplished 
nothing. In some way, however, they thought it had 
to do with what lay in the cavern under the water. 
Might that not solve the riddle of these tyrannous 
Shadows? But what that was no one knew. Adam 
said it was nothing at all or a bit of watery wind. 
Sophia said she could hear it sing. It must have a 
mouth. But if it had not, it was a wraith. Dolphin 
declared that he had seen such a thing under the sea 
and about it streamed the blood of sharks. 

‘‘Then,’’ said his brothers and sisters, ‘‘what is 
it???’ 

But Dolphin could not say. 

Whatever it was or was not, Mefrou Hudson 
watched it with her great sunken eyes and grieved. 

The light which shone in that Cavern made the 
River bright from shore to shore. And the water 
which rushed over the light was like the rushing of 
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millions of stars through space. Some foam lay on 
the floor of the Cavern, fluttering now this way, now 
that way like a troubled breath. The more light 
that shone upon the Foam, the more beautiful it 
seemed and the more alive. Sometimes it fluttered 
upwards, as if it reached for something. But if Old 
Lady Hudson so much as touched it with her finger, 
the Foam quivered and was gone, shattered into 
myriad particles. 

‘What is it??? moaned Mefrou Hudson. ‘‘What 
is it? I made it, yet may I not touch it, nor do I 
know what it is!’’ 

‘‘Give me — give me —”’ ran a murmur about the 
cavern. 

The Foam stirred and tossed upwards. 

‘*Give what?’’ asked Old Lady Hudson, stooping 
over the Foam. 

‘‘Give me — give me —’’ ran the murmur again. 

Beside herself with the riddle of what she had 
made and might not touch, and could not under- 
stand, Mefrou Hudson stooped still further. 

‘‘Give me — love,’’ ran the murmur. 

‘‘T never heard of it!’’ exclaimed the Giantess 
angrily. ‘‘And what is the use of asking me for 
“T” 

But she sought everywhere on the Cavern’s floor, 
seeking to discover it. 

‘‘Give me —’’ died the murmur. 

The top of the Cavern was the dusky blue of sky 
at night and was full of starlight and moonlight. 
About the Cavern swam rainbow fish hither and 
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yon. The Foam lay white and still or tossed flut- 
teringly. Still or moving, more unreal did it appear 
than a dream. 

But up the Valley among the hills, beyond the 
Duyvel’s Dans-Kamer, where, even, might be heard 
the voice of Old Lady Hudson grieving, was an up- 
land field covered with tiny white flowers which 
were drawn over the grass like a veil of mist or 
snow. Bloemen Dael it was called. And the moon- 
light was so brilliant that the very Shadows, pass- 
ing on their way down the Valley to the Great City, 
saw their silhouettes outlined plainly upon the 
earth. 

There was a road there which began in space — at 
least it came down out of the spaces of the Kats Kill 
and travelled across the moonlit field. It was 
neither a star-path nor a moon-way. It was a road. 
And over this road rustled and stirred multitudes 
of those Other Shadows. Yet was there not a foot- 
fall to be heard nor a body to be seen. Beyond, on 
either side of this road, lay woods. 

In these woods was something different from the 
Shadows. It was alone and it moved stealthily and 
had a body. The thing was stooping over a soft, 
white bird, almost as large as himself, which he was 
devouring alive. He had already pulled off a leg 
from the struggling pigeon. The spattered blood 
was on his face and hands as well as on the bird’s 
white feathers. Then not able to get his arms free 
from his webbed sides, he held the white bird against 
his hot belly with one hand. With the other he 
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plucked away the down from the bird’s breast. He 
tore the living flesh wide apart, thrusting his lips 
into the flesh to suck the flowing blood. Satisfied, 
he dropped the bird on the ground where it con- 
tinued to beat its wings on fallen leaf and deep cool 
moss until its life had all oozed out. 

After that did this Little Thing hold ever his 
hands close to his sides and walk now oddly for- 
ward, now to one side. He was seeking something 
else. Often when he seemed to want to move for- 
ward to a certain place, he stepped beyond and 
struck against tree or rock. In stepping up, to pass 
over a fallen tree, he shot upwards striking his head 
against the topmost branches of the trees. And he 
eried a long thin wailing ery. What this Little 
Thing was, only the Kats Kill knew. Eyes the 
Thing had, big, staring, hungry eyes, a little pointed 
chin streaked with blood, plump cheeks, a domelike 
forehead, large ears and damp curls straggling 
about his ears. 

Celia, having gazed into the water and seen Old 
Mother Hudson moaning in her sorrow, flew on, 
wings spread from horizon to horizon. Something 
she sought which should tell her why there was no 
life in stone; why Dolphin’s shell-backed ships 
floated full of Shadows; why churches held never a 
prayer; and why trucks and steam availed nothing. 
And in her search she had brushed with her wings 
the bony mountain ridges of the world and climbed 
ladders of light and wrapped herself in star mist. 

Looking down she saw something and thought it 
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a bat. Flying lower she reconsidered. It was not a 
bat with those plump cheeks and the brown hands 
and red bloody elbows hugged so closely to its sides. 
The Little Thing was worth watching. Celia flew 
lower. The Thing seemed to be trying to find a way 
out into the moonlit field. 

‘“What’s your name?’’ called Celia. 

‘*Creature,’’ came the reply. 

‘*Why is there blood on your face?”’ she asked. 

‘‘T have eaten,’’ came the answer. 

‘‘Then for what are you looking now?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘‘T want my soul, oh! my soul!’’ wailed the Little 
Thing. 

‘‘Come,’’ said Celia, ‘‘that’s something I never 
heard of! Where did you lose it?’ 

‘‘TIt is I! It is I!’’ wailed the Creature. 

‘‘Well, then,’’ said Celia, ‘‘there you are!’’ 

‘*My soul, oh! my soul!’’ came the ery. 

Celia was puzzled. Of such a thing as a soul she 
had never heard before. Neither, for that matter, 
had she ever seen anything like the Creature. 

‘‘Come,’’ she said, ‘‘let us ask Mother!’’ 

She flew down to the edge of the Woods, gathered 
the queer, helpless Thing in her arms and flew up 
with him. They sped along the margins of the Great 
River. In her arms the Creature felt like a plump 
squab, warm and soft, not unlike the Pigeon he had 
devoured. On they went, past Roel of Ianssoons 
Kill, past Ian de wits Eylant, past Magdalenen 
Hylant, past Slypsteens Eylant, past Wappinges, 
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over mountains and cliffs, in and out of bays, over 
little rivers paying tribute to the Groote Rivier, the 
Creature wailing under her arm. 

‘‘Where are you taking me?’’ he cried. 

‘*To find the thing you said you wanted.’’ 

‘‘Tt isn’t a thing,’’ replied the Creature, ‘‘it is I!’’ 

Celia turned this over thoughtfully. Then she 
twisted her head in under her wing and studied the 
Creature. Queer, thought Celia, very, and it looked 
queer, monstrously homely, blood-streaked but in- 
teresting. 

The River Wind whistled through the great feath- 
ers of her wings. 

‘Search and find,’’ the Wind called, ‘‘search and 
find!’’ 

Celia heard, too, the sound which came and went 
from the Creature, like a breeze piping in a door 
chink. 

She began to look eagerly about for Old Lady 
Hudson but saw her nowhere. Usually she might, 
at this time of night, be discerned circling the cres- 
cent of some bay or making one step of the side of a 
palisade, her Dutch hat bobbing on her head, or cov- 
ering with one stride a great garden, or flicking 
aside the spray of a fountain, or taking a step up 
over Spyt den Duyvel, or rumbling down a moun- 
tain, the green of her full petticoat catching in the 
forest trees, or her head thrust through some smoky 
puff of cloud, looking about as a good Mother should, 
to see what her children were doing in heaven and 
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But on this day Celia could not see her anywhere. 
Every once in a while she thought she heard Mefrou 
Hudson. However, it always turned out to be just 
some turbulence of a mountain stream, or the patter 
of rain, or the lap of water on the sand of a bay, or 
a cascade splashing into the Great River, or waves 
breaking against a cliff, — but never Old Lady Hud- 
son herself. 

All the while the wind blew more keenly and 
freshly upon her wings, and within her arm the 
Creature shivered and cried. 

‘Why does the air smell of stars and space?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Tt is the sea we are nearing,’’ answered Celia. 

‘‘It is the sea! It is the sea!’’ cried the Mist. 

‘‘Has it a soul?’’ asked the Creature. 

But as Celia did not know what a soul was, all she 
could reply was that the sea was the sea and she 
thought that, too, belonged to Old Lady Hudson, — 
at least she had known her Mother to wade far out 
into its midst, her green Dutch petticoat lifted up, 
and claim all the shores her own. 

It was just at the moment when she was skirting 
the edges of the Great City, Celia heard a whistle 
below. 

‘‘That’s Adam,’’ she said. 

There was Adam stopping to let off steam, still 
hissing, and clanking with jangling chains, while a 
vast number of Shadows alighted from his cars and 
trucks and other Shadows reéntered them. They 
were coming and going punctually, everyone, it 
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would seem, with a purpose and a destination. Even 
before Celia and the Creature alighted the chink of 
their passing coins could be heard as they dropped 
them in a box for Adam. 

Celia was sinking lower and lower in her flight. 

‘*What’s he doing?’’ asked the Creature. 

‘‘Don’t you see all these cars and trucks?’’ replied 
Celia. 

‘‘Does he carry souls?’’ wailed the Creature. 

Then Celia was ashamed. She knew that Adam 
worked hard yet what did he carry? Nothing but 
shadows! And what did he get for this service? 
Nothing but bits of hard coin. 

Adam was considering. 

At last he said, ‘‘It is a Shadow because, unlike 
coin, it weighs nothing.”’ 

‘‘Weighs nothing,’’ puffed the Smoke, ‘‘weighs 
nothing. ”’ 

Then entered his mind for the first time the 
thought that what weighed nothing needed nothing 
to transport it. 

‘‘Could the Shadows tell me where is the soul I 
seek?’’ asked the Creature, turning his back and 
slyly stuffing Adam’s coins into his bosom. 

‘You might ask,’’ said Adam. 

So the Creature asked, but these Other Shadows 
turned neither to right nor to left. They heard not, 
neither did they see or answer. Yet were they 
proud shadows. 

‘‘What are they?’’ wailed the Creature. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ danced the Leaves, ‘‘they are noth- 
ing!’’ 
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Adam added apologetically that they were Shad- 
ows, and offered to take the Creature in search of 
the thing he sought for. The Creature would not 
ride with Shadows and turned away weeping. Adam 
offered him everything to go with him. He would 
not go, for the Creature would not enter with them. 

‘‘Come,’’ bribed Adam, ‘‘I will give you all this 
power, — all that runs the transit of a Great City!’’ 

And he spread his bright Dutch vest wide apart 
and stuck his thumbs into it. 

But the Creature wailed, ‘‘I want my soul, oh! my 
soul!’ 

‘“‘Then,’’ said Adam, ‘‘you shall have all this 
coin!’’ He turned to the box only to find it gone. 
And madly did he pursue those Other Shadows com- 
manding them to bring it back. 

Through the mist came their reply, ‘‘ We are shad- 
ows. We do not steal, do not steal!’’ 

Celia thought of Stephen, saying that he might 
know what a soul was. So she picked up the Little 
Thing, the stolen coin clinking in his bosom, and 
flew to the tower of a sky-scraper Stephen was 
building. 

‘‘Hum! Hum!’’ exclaimed Stephen, when he saw 
Celia flying upward with something in her arms. 
‘*What’s that?’’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ said Celia. 

‘*Tt’s a fat pigeon,’’ said Stephen, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth, ‘‘I know it is. Just one bite for 
me. I’m tired of eating Shadows.”’ 

Celia held out the Creature. 
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‘*See!’’ she said. 

Stephen in his amazement at so odd a sight, took 
a step back and in so doing crushed a whole car shed 
with his heel. Thereupon Adam, still in pursuit of 
his coins, thundered oaths at him. 

‘*What’s this?’’ he asked. 

‘He calls himself Creature,’’ explained Celia. 

‘*My soul, oh! my soul!’’ cried the Creature. 

Stephen, too, had never heard of a soul before. 

‘‘But,’’ and he turned on the Little Thing, ‘‘come 
live here, for I am tired of Shadows.”’ 

‘‘T cannot live with Shadows,’’ wailed the Crea- 
ture. 

‘*You shall have all this stone and iron for your 
own,’’ plead Stephen. 

Those Other Shadows were climbing up the stairs 
and down the stairs and up the stairs and down the 
stairs. Phantoms, they were there, and yet were 
they not there and void. They moved in and out 
and around and about, and seemed to be sitting down 
and getting up, gesturing and nodding their heads 
in command. For these Shadows were proud Shad- 
ows. Yet were they not! 

‘‘What are they?’’ asked the Creature. 

‘‘Shadows,’’ admitted Stephen guiltily, for he was 
ashamed to have built such good buildings and to 
have nothing but shadows to inhabit them, ‘‘but they 
have every virtue.’’ 

‘‘What is virtue?’’ asked the Creature. 

‘‘These Shadows are proud,’’ said Stephen, try- 
ing to think well of them, ‘‘and they are rich. They 
have power.’’ 
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Indeed at that moment a Shadow Multitude was 
storming one of Stephen’s new houses. 

‘“What do they do?’’ asked the Creature. 

‘‘They and their friends are taking this house 
from others so that their own sons and daughters 
may be rich.’’ 

‘‘Then it is they who possess your wealth,’’ 
sighed the Creature. 

‘‘Stay,’’ begged Stephen, ‘‘and it is you who shall 
possess all! I and Mefrou Hudson will give you it 
all!’? 

‘‘No,’’ wailed the Little Thing, ‘‘I go to seek my 
soul!’’ 

‘‘Stay,’’ begged Stephen, ‘‘and you shall live in 
comfort! You shall be the richest in houses of any- 
body in the world, richer than the Shadows.’’ 

““No,’’ said the Creature, ‘‘I cannot. I want no 
riches !’’ 

But he lied, for the coin jingled in his bosom as he 
spoke, and he coveted the houses. 

Then did Celia think of Sophia. She had many 
churches and might know about this thing called a 
soul. 

But Sophia did not know. When she heard the 
Creature’s voice, she begged him to stay, for she, 
too, was tired of the Shadows which filled the aisles 
of her churches creeping on shadow knees towards 
the Chancel. And she was tired of the voices which 
whispered but never sang out. 

It was then that the Creature heard a whisper 
which lured him, — one of the multitude of whisper- 
ing voices. 
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‘‘Come!’’ it whispered. ‘‘Come, let us forget!’’ 

And he left Celia and Sophia and followed after 
it, running. And he entered the church running, 
seizing the Shadow which melted against him and 
sank through his body. Together they defiled the 
place and would not come out. 

When he came out Sophia offered the Creature 
all the gold and silver of her churches if he would 
remain. But he could not, he said, for he was seek- 
ing his soul. Then did she tempt the Creature with 
the Lustful Shadow. 

‘*No,’’ he cried, ‘‘it was a Shadow and I have 
flung it away. I will not beget Shadows.”’ 

‘“‘We are chaste,’’ whispered the Shadows, ‘‘we 
beget nothing but Shadows.’’ 

With Amelia matters did not fare much better. 
When Amelia, to please the Creature, turned on the 
blaze of all her myriad lights, they cast nothing but 
shadows, innumerable. The Creature, told to do so, 
placed his ear to Amelia’s wires. He heard nothing 
but innumerable whisperings, shadow-speech which 
came and fled, came and fled and said naught. And 
the Creature wept. 

When Amelia begged him to stay, he cried, ‘‘To 
what end? I cannot live with Shadows. Let me go 
on!’’ 

Celia and the Creature, mounting high over the 
wires of the Great City and its sky-scrapers, went 
on towards the wharves and docks to have speech 
with Dolphin. Beneath them the Groote Rivier 
rushed past swiftly, and about them the gulls dipped 
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and mounted, screamed and wheeled in unceasing 
flight. 

‘‘T have brought you something,’’ said Celia, 
alighting on one of Dolphin’s great shell-backed 
ships. 

‘Ts it another Shadow?”’ asked Dolphin, rolling 
his bulging white eyes which were embedded in 
sockets as big as mammoth clam shells. And as he 
moved the tight Dutch breeches caught the light and 
glistened like fish scales all over him. 

‘‘T think not,’’ said Celia. 

‘*Good!’’ roared Dolphin in a voice very like Old 
Lady Hudson’s. ‘‘I want no more.”’ 

Celia held out the Creature while Dolphin spouted 
and stared. He took it in his big web-fingered hand. 
It weighed something. It was not a Shadow. He 
could have shouted for joy. He poked a thumb at 
it. It had something more than a rim, for the thumb 
would not go through. 

‘*What is it?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ said Celia. 

‘*My soul, oh! my soul!’’ wailed the Creature. 

‘‘He is looking for something he calls a soul,’’ 
explained Celia, brushing one of her wings down the 
rigging of the ship and sweeping multitudes of 
Shadows into the water. 

‘‘Seeking a soul,’’ rolled the Storm among the 
hills of the Great River. 

Dolphin had never heard of a soul. 

‘‘But come,’’ he said to the Little Thing, ‘‘let us 
set sail after it!’’ 
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‘‘What are these?’’ wailed the Creature, pointing 
with his red-brown hands to the rigging and decks 
of the ship. 

Dolphin guiltily had to admit that they were 
Shadows. They clung everywhere to the ropes, run- 
ning up and down them noiselessly like flies, and 
they flapped and tossed on the decks emptily, for 
they were nothing. 

The Creature said he could not set sail with them. 
He would not go even when Dolphin offered him all 
the ships upon the Groote Rivier and the Sea. Then 
did Dolphin falsely promise to get rid of all the 
Shadows, for he knew that neither he nor any of his 
brothers and sisters, not even Mefrou Hudson, could 
do that. They were powerful, tyrannous and proud, 
and Dolphin was subject to them. 

He made a pretense, as did Celia, of brushing all 
Shadows into the river. In so doing, accidentally 
they swept the Creature in with them. 

Even as the Creature dropped down, down, down 
over the sides of the Great Ship, his voice could be 
heard crying out, ‘‘My soul, oh! my soul!’’ 

Then did the Little Thing sink helplessly, the gulls 
circling about with loud screams, wheeling, darting, 
dipping, tearing at the Creature till all the surface 
of the River was covered with blood. 

He was gone, cut and torn, rolling heavily over 
and over and lower and lower towards the bottom 
of the deep water. A ragged bit of flesh swayed out 
filmily like a crimson leaf; the little red elbows were 
cramped tightly to the sides as the body rolled over 
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and over and down, down, down; the hungry, staring 
eyes looked dreamily through the water. This was 
drowning. This was death. It did not hurt. But 
what of the soul he sought? 

Green and deep was everything everywhere, a val- 
ley beneath a valley and very beautiful with dim 
mottled lights and swaying seaweed, and countless 
jewelled eyes flashing to and fro. Here were no 
shadows anywhere, but water cool and clear which 
had body like a hand and was real like other bodies 
that swam streaming golden light, and a sculptured 
Cavern, down, down, down towards which the Crea- 
ture swayed and rolled. 

The Cavern had big doors and little doors. And 
someone sat therein mourning in strange noises, 
now like the sound of little waves midst reeds; then 
the big roar of rolling waters; then a sudden sigh 
like the toss of a cascade over a cliff; then an in- 
taken breath, grieving, like one suffering in a dream. 
And who was it, wondered the Creature, who suf- 
fered so? 

‘‘What is it? What is it?’’ rumbled Old Lady 
Hudson, staring at the Foam. ‘‘I made it, yet may 
I not touch it, nor do I know what it is!’’ 

The Foam stirred strangely, tossing more than 
ever, quivering, swaying upwards as if to beckon 
some one. 

The Creature, hearing the voice, found his feet 
and crept forward into the cavern, his hungry eyes 
wide. Here was something white which trembled 
like sun on water. Yet was it neither sun nor living 
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water. It had wings and flew when Mefrou Hudson 
touched it, but it was not a bird. It had eyes and 
looked. It had no body, yet it was not a Shadow, 
but real. 

The Creature stared. He forgot the blood stains 
that had been washed from his body. The coin fell 
from his bosom as he stooped forward hungrily. 
His cramped elbows were freed from his sides. The 
little arms loosened, straightened, grew larger, were 
held out. 

Now did the Foam stir, tossing higher, reaching 
up; it trembled, shimmering, gleaming, infinitesi- 
mally alive, full of sound, full of eyes. 

The Creature held his arms wider. He saw noth- 
ing now but the sunlit Foam. 

‘*‘Come!’’ he cried. ‘‘Come to me!’’ 

The Foam tossed higher. The Creature stooped 
lower. They were approaching each other. They 
were close, arms outstretched. 

A murmur ran about the cavern, ‘‘Give me — give 
me my Own!”’ 

They met. They were clasped, heart on heart, lip 
to lip. If they breathed or moved at all, it was as if 
they drew in breath one from another, moved upon 
one another, were mingled, were one. 

‘*My soul, oh! my soul at last!’’ cried the Crea- 
ture. 

‘““My Own!”’ ran the murmur. 

‘** At last!’’ echoed the Wind. 

‘‘T am!’’ ran a breath through all. 

Yet were their voices different. Nothing was as 
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it had been. All was changed, for the Foam was no 
more. And the Creature was no longer hideous but 
very beautiful and great and strong. His hungry 
eyes were fed. 

With a voice, god-like, he sang, ‘‘My soul, oh! my 
soul at last!’ 

Old Lady Hudson had arisen and was trembling 
terribly. 

‘*What have you done?”’ she cried. 

‘“My soul,’’ came the reply. 

‘*You took my child that was not yet born,’’ thun- 
dered Mefrou Hudson. 

‘‘It was waiting for me,’’ was the reply. ‘‘See 
here upon my lips, here at my heart, in my arms it 
has found love at last!’ 

‘‘What is love?’’ begged the Giantess. 

‘It is I,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘And who are you?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘T am the Foam,’’ came the answer, ‘‘spirit of 
water, jewel of light, breath of the sea.’’ 

‘‘You are strange and very beautiful,’’ thought 
the Giant Mefrou. 

Indeed such beauty was there now in his word 
that she knew she could not tell what the Creature 
would do or say next. 

‘‘But you said your name was Creature?’’ she 
asked aloud. 

‘‘T am the Creature, too.”’ 

Old Lady Hudson stared, puzzled. 

‘‘Give an account of yourself!’’ she commanded. 

‘‘T cannot. It was my life,— it was everything to 
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me, — my lips, my heart, these arms. We two are 
one.’’ 

‘‘T saw you come together,’’ replied Old Lady 
Hudson, ‘‘is that love?’’ 

‘‘Yes, we are one and together we can do all 
things !’’ 

‘*What are you going to do?”’ 

‘‘Now that I have found my Soul I cannot live 
without my Brother. In his bosom will I live, and 
we two shall be one also, yet shall he be himself.’’ 

‘Ts not my child you have taken enough?”’ 

‘We are born but I cannot live except I find my 
Brother. ’’ 

‘‘But if your Brother hurt you?’’ came the ques- 
tion. 

‘‘T will forgive.’’ 

‘‘But if he grow old and die and leave you?’’ 

‘‘Our love can never die. I have found passion in 
this my soul. I shall find romance in love for my 
Brother.’’ 

‘‘The Shadows say there is death.’’ 

‘‘T care not what they say, for they are false. 
Come,’’ and he beckoned to Old Lady Hudson, ‘‘I 
will make you happy.’’ 

‘‘How can you do that?’’ 

‘‘Wirst, I shall banish all shadows from the Great 
City. Come!’’ 

‘‘Banish all shadows,’’ rolled the Storm. 

‘‘Vanish!’’ cried the Mist, stalking by. 

‘‘Blown away!’’ whispered the Wind. 

‘‘Shadows gone!’’ shook the Leaves. 
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‘‘Never here!’’ sighed a Cloud. 

‘*Nothing!’’ puffed the Smoke. 

The Creature held out his hand. Large and very 
fair it was and free from the shoulder down. 

‘“You are small still,’’ said the Giantess, rising to 
her great height, her Dutch hat lost in the jewelled 
roof of the cavern. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ was the answer, ‘‘but what is seen is 
not all!’’ 

Then was there a great outery which troubled 
even the depths of the waters. 

‘‘They fall! They fall!’’ said Old Lady Hudson, 
as reaching the surface of the Groote Rivier, all the 
houses great and small fell upon the Shadows in 
their pride. 

A cloud of dust swept through the air in the midst 
of which whirled what seemed to be a countless host 
of leaves. 

‘‘Shadows! Only Shadows!’’ said the Creature. 

‘‘Leaves and houses!’’ said Old Lady Hudson, 
fastening her Dutch hat a little more securely under 
her gigantic chin. 


I see a City — beautiful — over it a light shining 
by night and by day. And a sea, no, a harbour and 
a Great River. The River is covered with ships. 
And the sound of them is to that Great City like the 
deep voice of the sea, calling, calling, abroad to all 
the world. And bells, I hear bells. And the voices 
of children singing. Spires prick the sky. By day 
the light of the sun burns upon them. Birds sing 
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there and nestle in their trumpets, their sculptured 
angels, their towers. By night the white light of the 
City’s streets strikes upon the walls of many tall 
buildings, and glows thereon. And on the green 
below the church spires, children are dancing and 
singing by night and by day. There, too, are the 
voices of those who love. Their faces shine like the 
light of the Great City. The voice of one Youth, 
brave he is and true, I hear ringing out, god-like. 
His face I see, the high-domed forehead, the clus- 
tered curls, and his hands large, very fair, and free 
from the shoulder down. 

I feel as I used to when I was a little child and 
awoke with my dreams the first thing in the morning 
to the sounds of the chirping sparrows in the vines, 
hearing the milkman and the baker clatter up the 
back alleyway, slamming the back gates of the 
houses. I see the sunlight over the cheerful old 
brick walls and the Dutch chimney pots with the 
smoke coming out of them, and then my Mother as 
she came in to me, beautiful, adored. 

‘‘Dreaming, my darling?”’’ she said. 

‘‘Yes, dreaming.”’ 

‘‘Hyes wide open?”’ : 

‘‘Yes, eyes open and ears listening.’’ 

‘Ts she building still?’’ 

‘*Yes, Mefrou Hudson is building still, — always 
building. But it is something different today she 
has made.’’ 

‘‘How different?’ 

**T can’t tell, Mother. It is white and trembles 
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like sun on the water. Yet is it neither sun nor 
living water. It has wings and flies when you touch 
it. It has no body, yet it has eyes and I can see 
them.’’ 

‘What a child!’’ 

‘‘Listen, Mother! What’s that sound?’’ 

‘<What is it?’’ 

‘Don’t you hear, Mother? It’s Old Lady Hudson 
rolling past!’’ 

**So it is!’’ 

‘‘Listen to what she’s saying, Mother!’’ 

Then came very distinctly, rolling on and on with 
wave and tide, ‘‘I saw them—saw them — come 
together !’’ 





You Are Lilac Blossoms 
By Mrratam CassEn 


I 


You are lilac blossoms, 

And I, wild grass swaying beneath. 
Upright, I grow, 

Catching the fragrance of your presence. 


II 


You are blue binding sky, 

And I, meadows sloping westward. 
Secure, I dream 

Feeling the soft contour of your arms. 








Rosemary 


‘*__ that’s for remembrance’’ 
By CHANDLER TRIMBLE 


When spring was new, and love was, like the spring, 
A sweet awakening, and the budding noise 
Of happiness did break to blossoming, 
And Laughters swarmed abroad, and little Joys,— 
Then, from the quarried town, Sweetheart and I 
Went wandering wide one day, after the sun 
Where nakedly he strode across the sky, 
While little winds did hug and push and run 
About us twain, dishevelling love’s hair 
And tugging at her skirts, — until they led, 
Through loamy woods elm-scented, down a stair 
Of twisted roots where bright-eyes peeped and 
fled, 
Through bowing grasses that our feet did comb, 
Into a sky-lit dell that was their home. 








